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There is no river in the world which is more important for the history 
of the settlement of men in cities along its shores, or for the tracing of th € 
Pilgrim’s Progress along its banks, than the Jordan. Moses viewed i 
trough, impassable for him, from Mount Nebo. Elijah and Elisha were 
at home in its Valley. Jesus was baptized in its waters. Three companions 
of Mohammed are buried along its length. 

It is now well known that the earliest villages in Palestine were 
located in the Coastal Plains, in the Plain of Esdraelon, and in the Jordan 
Valley. What has not been well known or known at all until recently, with 
the exception of what has been learned from the immensely profitable ex- 
cavations at Teleilat el-Ghassul, Jericho, and Beth-shan, were the locations 
and numbers of the centers of settled agricultural civilization in the Jordan 
Valley 

It has generally been assumed that the Valley of the Jordan River has 
never been populous, that towns have always been few in the Valley, and 
that it has deserved the name of Wilderness. Three main reasons have been 
advanced for this supposed state of affairs: (1) the intolerable heat aid 
malaria, (2) the wild beasts, and (3) th: wild men. Without going into 
detail with regard to the heat, malaria, wild animals, or savage men of the 
Jordan River Valley, the fact, recently established by the joint expedition 
of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem and the Smith- 
sonian Institution, is that in ancient times the Jordan Valley was thickly 
inhabited, and was dotted with large and small settlements, most of whose 
inhabitants devoted themselves to agriculture. The American School- 
Smithsonian expedition established the presence of more than seventy 
ancient sites along the east side of the Jordan River alone, in the region 
extending from the Wadi Lie sony (just south of the Sea of Galilee) to 
the northeast end of the Dead Sea. That covers a stretch of approximately 
65 miles, about one fourth of which was never inhabited in historical times. 
The oldest of these ancient settlements go back in time as far as about 
3500 B.C., and as far forward as about 1200 A.D. The reasons for their 
coming into existence and flourishing over long periods of history are: 
(1) the exuberant fertility of the soil, and (2) a plentitude of water for 
irrigation. The reasons for their disappearance may be ascribed to tlie 
vagaries of mankind. 

Tt would have been well if those who have hitherto, mostly from afar, 
or at best very superficially, concerned themselves with the Jordan Valley, 
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ble had taken the Bible in hand, and read the following statement in Gen. 
13:10: 

S “And Lot lifted up his eyes, and he saw all the Valley of the Jordan, that ali of it 

was irrigated . . ., like a garden of the Lord.” 

e Now Lot may frequently have been wrong in the eyes of his shrewish wife, 

rch, who to be sure apparently got her just desserts, but he was certainly right 
when it came to describing the Jordan Valley. It is true that his statement 

- refers only to the lower section of the Jordan Valley, which includes the 
entire Jericho area, and extends on the east side from the Wadi Nimrin 
(Wadi Sha‘ib) to the northeast end of the Dead Sea. His statement ap- 
plies equally well, however, to the east side of the north half of the Jordan 
Valley, and to part of the west side. It is possible to say now that the 
Jordan Valley in ancient times was perhaps the richest single part of all 
ancient Palestine or Transjordan. Its potentialities are enormous. 

_ I spent the winter and spring months of 1942-1943 riding along the 

the entire length of the east side of " Jordan Valley, sleeping each night in 

Soe a different Arab tent. I made it a point of asking my hosts about the 

ere so-called terrible weather and living conditions in general in the Jordan 

non Valley. The invariable answer was “that these living conditions were not 
considered intolerable at all by the inhabitants of the Valley. With few 

ore exceptions the Arabs resident there live there all the year round. While 


lon some of them suffer from malaria, they are no more afflicted than the 
inhabitants in the highlands of Transjordan. As for the heat, it seems 






: : quite bearable. There is furthermore the experience of European workers 
ons and settlers, who of recent years have lived in the Jordan Valley under 
- hygienic conditions without any apparent impairment of their health. It 

y be added, furthermore, that the climate of the Jordan Valley has 
hil definitely not changed from earliest prehistoric times on. The general 
sail living conditions are no worse or better there today than they have been 
ae : r some thousands of years. And the indisputable fact remains, that the 
ail alley was very thickly inhabited from early historical times by large, 
te and permanently settled, and highly developed agricultural communities. 
the Granting that the heat and malaria and wild men and savage animals 
tas have not been and need not be any bar to settlement in the Jordan Valley, 
th. what, then, is the explanation of its past attractiveness for ancient settle- 
kly ments, in view of the apparent barrenness and desolateness which have so 
nat impressed men like George Adam Smith, H. V. Morton, and a host of 
sol- others? The answer is that the barrenness and desolateness are illusory, 
nty be ing temporary phenomena caused and removable by human factors. 
i [he particular reason for the abiding richness of most of 
ws the east side of the Jordan Valley, with the exception of the area between 
w Damieh and the Wadi Nimrin, are, as has been pointed out above, the 
i exuberant fertility of the soil, and the presence of plentiful water. One 
nate need only list the perennial streams which course across the width of the 
seid east side of the Jordan Valley to understand why it is so blessed with 
me water, They are: Wadi Y armuk ; Wadi ‘Arab; W adi Ziqlab; Wadi Jurm; 
i W adi Yabis; Wadi Rajeb; Wadi Kufrinji; Wadi Zerqa; Wadi Nimrin ; 
he Wadi Kefrein; Wadi Rameh; Wadi ‘Azeimeh. 

With all of these streams (none of which ever runs dry) irrigating the 
7 lands of the east side of the Valley, it is hardly to be wondered at that it 
Y full of ancient cities. One of these ancient agricultural settlements 





was located near the confluence of the Wadi Zerqa (River Jabbok) with 
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the Senden River. Its surface remains cover an area some two kilometers 
long and half a kilometer wide. On the surface the writer found the 
greatest numbers of fragments of ancient pottery that he has ever seen on 
any site in all of Palestine and Transjordan. This place, called Khirbet 
Umm Hamad, was inhabited intensively as early as about 3500 B.C. There 
is more pottery on this one ancient site in the Jordan Valley than is used 
or exists in all of the Jordan Valley today. 

It is now possible to identify all of the Biblical sites located on the 
east side of the Jordan Valley. 

Jabesh-gilead = Tell Abu Kharaz and Tell el-Meqbereh 

Zaphon = Tell el-Qos 

Zarethan = Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh 

Succoth= Tell Deir ‘Alla 

Adamah (Adam) = Tell ed-Damieh 

Beth-nimrah = Tell Bleibil 

Abel-shittim = Tell el-Hammam 

Beth-haram (or Beth-haran) = Tell Iktanu 

Beth-jeshimoth= Tell el-‘Azeimeh 
This list does not mean that these were the only sites on the cast side of 
the Jordan Valley occupied during Biblical times. It does mean that the 
Bible for one reason or another mentioned only some of the towns which 
existed. Actually, in the north half of the east side of the Jordan Valley, 
in the area between Jisr Mejami* and Damieh, there are over thirty sites 
which were occupied between approximately the 13th and 6th centuries 
B.C., not to mention sites of earlier and later dates. It is probable that all 
of these towns were known to the various Biblical writers, but they did not 
mention many of them because for one reason or another they did not 
play a role in the accounts they were narrating. The silence of the Bible 
with regard to the area between Damieh and the Wadi Nimrin, however 
is explained by the fact that because of an absence of water, there were 
no settlements there. 

The dating of the ancient sites in the Jordan Valley was based 
primarily upon the fragments of pottery found on them — a means of 
dating developed and perfected in Palestine especially by Vincent, Fisher, 
and Albright. It was found that all of the Biblical sites identified above 
were built on easily fortified and usually isolated hills, dominating perennial 
streams and strategic roads. The question of security was obviously para- 
mount in the minds of the settlers in the Jordan Valley throughout the 
13th-6th centures B.C. They chose sites for their towns and fortresses 
which could guard the fertile, irrigated plains from which they derived 
their sustenance. 

It was during the subsequent Greek or Hellenistic period that town 
sites were frequently built for the first time in the center of broad plains, 
with no attention being paid to the question of security. Frequently, such 
sites took with them the names, or adaptations of the names of the original 
site, which in the preceding Iron Age (Israelite period) had been built on 
high hills, situated perhaps in much more inconvenient places than in the 
center of the plain proper. In the case of the Cities of the Plains of Moab 
(east of Jericho), each of the Biblical sites there was built as a fortress on 
a high hill at the east end of the plains, while in the subsequent Hellenistic 
period, the towns which succeeded them, and whose inhabitants by and 
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large worked the same lands, were situated in the center of the plains 
proper. Thus, for instance, the name of Beth-haram was moved in Hellen- 
istic times (3rd-lst cents. B.C.) from its original site on Tell Iktanu into 
the plains and established itself at the place known today as Tell er-Rameh, 
a name which still bears a clear reminiscence of the original name. In 
similar manner, the name of the original site of Beth-jeshimoth wandered 
with the post-Israelite settlement to the place in the plains known today 
as Khirbet Sweimeh. That list could be greatly lengthened. And it was 
because of names such as Tell er-Rameh and Khirbet Sweimeh, which 
were clearly to be derived from the ancient Biblical names, that for a long 








Fig. 2. Abd Ihmeid Abdul Heir, servant of Mohammed Zeinati, at the coffee “table” in a tent 
near the Wadi Yabis in the Jordan Valley. The excellence of the coffee pots undoubtedly 
represents the true economic state of the Zeinati family. The tents in which the Arabs 
of the Valley live are survivals of the old nomadic life in the Arabian desert. Photo 
Nelson Glueck, Dec. 1942. 

time these sites were definitely identified with the Biblical towns. Archaeo- 

logical examination has shown now that they were never inhabited before 

the Hellenistic period at the very earliest. 

In all periods of settlement in Transjordan, the civilizations there may 
be characterized as belonging to an irrigation culture. Their livelihood de- 
pended upon the uninterrupted flow of the life giving waters. It was not 
till Roman times, apparently, that the inhabitants of the Jordan Valley 
(and of other parts of the ancient world) learned how to tap and utilize 
underground supplies of water. It has been pointed out above that between 
Damieh and the Wadi Nimrin there were no settlements in Biblical times, 
because of a complete absence of surface water anywhere in that region. 
\t one point, however, about six kilometers northwest of Shuneh, the 
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nx modera Arab village by the Wadi Nimrin, modern engineers have restore« 
an interesting water system, which probably goes back to Roman times. 
Near the western part of the gentle slope from the eastern foothills, a long 
line of east-west pits was noticed. At the very bottom of this slope a smal! 
trickle of water emerged. The engineers opened up these pits, and foun: 
that in reality they were deep shafts filled with debris, which, when cleare: 
led to an underground water channel. This channel in turn had a slight 
ast-west gradient. Eighteen shafts were opened up, each of them about 
three meters in diameter and about ten meters apart from each other. | 
addition, each shaft, which separately taps the water table, is connected t» 
the one west of it by a tunnel about the height of an average man and about 
half as wide. Thus each shatt collects a certain amount of water from th 
water-bearing earth it penetrates, passing it on through the tunnel to th 
next shaft, and so on, until finally a very strong stream of water is collecte 
It is done without any effort except to keep the tunnel and the connectiny 
shafts free of debris — which, however, is no small task. This method « 
obtaining water is extensively used in various parts of the Near East ti 
this very day. Where the descending slope of the surface and the slight 
descending slope of the underground water channei approach each othe 
a deep ditch was sunk, becoming progressively shallower, until it merg« 
_with the irrigation ditches at its west end. 

There is much in the present day Near East which can be tied 1 
intimately with its ancient past. To an archaeologist who has worked ie 
and intensively with the ancient history of Transjordan, to any one whose 
imagination can quicken the artifacts of by-gone civilizations with the 
breath of life, there is frequently no perceptible difference between what 
is and was, between what was and might be. Events and peoples and plac 
not of days or years, but of centuries and millennia have a tendency to tel 
scope themselves in his thinking. It was not so long ago that the writer wz 
sitting in goodly company one night around the fire in Aref Zeinati’s ten 
pitched i in the Valley close to the Wadi Yabis. The talk turned to the me: 
of ancient Jabesh-gilead, part of which name is retained in that of th 
Wadi Yabis today. Across the field, on top of an isolated hill was the gre: 
ancient fortress of Jabesh-gilead, known today as Tell Abu Kharaz. It 
still surrounded by the remains of an ancient fortress wall. The site con 
mands a view of the entire north half of the Jordan Valley, looking on t 
Beisan (ancient Beth-shan), which is about four hours’ walk from it. 
was telling the people in the tent about the men of Jabesh-gilead, whos 
former lands they were now tilling in part, and in whose veins, for all 
knew, some of their blood may still flow. I repeated to them the Biblical 
account of how the Ammonite king, Nahash, proposed to put out the rig! 
eye of every man in Jabesh-gilead, how they had appealed to Saul of Isra: 
for help, and how he and his army had rescued them from the danger 
which threatened them. I went on to tell how later on the men of Jabes! 
gilead remembered and repaid this kindness. When Saul and his sor 
subsequently died in battle against the Philistines, who thereupon impale | 
their bodies and hung their armor on the city wall of ancient Beth-sha1., 
the men of Jabesh-gilead made an all night march to Beth-shan and back, 
removing the bodies of their benefactors from the wall, and giving the: 
honorable burial in their city (I Sam. 11 and 31). Beth-shan (or Beisar, 
as it is known today) is still the market place for the north half of th 
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Jordan Valley. What occurs there during the day is subject for conversa- 
tion in the tents of Zeinati at night. 

The interest of my listeners was so keen, their questions so to the 
point, that soon I almost forgot to whom I was talking. Were these the 
men of Zeinati, or were these the men of Jabesh-gilead? It was all I could 
do to refrain from turning to one of them and asking him how on that 
memorable night the men of Jabesh-gilead had gotten past the Philistine 








Fig. 3. Tell el Meqbereh and Tell Abu Kharaz (in the background), discovered in the past year 
to be the true site of ancient Jabesh-gilead. Photo Nelson Glueck, Feb. 1943 


guards on the city wall of Beth-shan! Or had none been posted that even- 
ing following the victory over Israel? The past and present jostle each 
other in the Jordan Valley. From the time that prehistoric Palestinian man 
hunted elephants there to our own day is just a hop, skip, and jump. 


“Roll Jordan roll, roll Jordan roll, 
I want to go to heaven when I die, 
To hear sweet Jordan roll.” 
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Current news in the field of Bib- 
lical archaeology seems largely to 
be confined to a number of new pub- 
lications on the one hand, and to 
the activities of Dr. Nelson Glueck 
on the other. Dr. Glueck will be re- 
membered by faithful readers of the 
Archaeologist for his earlier articles 
on Solomon's smelter at Ezion- 
geber, the excavation of which he 
has completed (see Vols. 1.3, 11.4, 
I1I.4). The importance of other 
phases of his work, of which the 
article in this issue is a small sample, 
may not be so well known. 

Since 1932 Dr. Glueck has been 
engaged in making an archaeologi- 
cal survey of Transjordan. A suc- 
cession of explorers have worked in 
Western Palestine, chief among 
whom we may mention Edward 
Robinson, W. F. Albright, Albrecht 
Alt, and Father F.-M. Abel. Com- 
partively little intensive work, how- 
ever, had been done across the 
Jordan. Glueck began his work east 
and south of the Dead Sea in the 
territory once occupied by the Na- 
bataeans, and before them by the 
people of Moab and Edom. Hun- 
dreds of new sites once occupied by 
ancient towns were discovered, and 
many others previously known were 
more thoroughly examined. Glueck’s 
method was to travel through and 
over the country by foot, horse, 
car, and even airplane, discover the 
sites, and examine the remains of 
antiquity still to be seen on the sur- 
face. Most important were the many 
fragments of ancient pottery scat- 
tered about. Previous explorers in 
that country had paid little attention 
to them, but Glueck examined them 
carefully after the method of all up- 
to-date explorers in the Near East, 
and was thus able to tell approxi- 
mately when people had lived in 
these places. By this method he was 
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able to learn a great deal which ha 
previously been missed, and to cor- 
rect many errors. For example, on 
the old maps of Palestine in Bibli- 
cal times Beth-jeshimoth, Beth 
haram, and Abel-shittim (towns in 
the “plains of Moab” just north of 
the Dead Sea where Israel stayed 
for a time Num. 33 :48-49) have 
been identified with places which 
Glueck has found to have been un- 
occupied before New Testament 
times. The true location of the Old 
Testament site in each case was 
found to have been a short distance 
further east in the foothills leading 
up to the Transjordan plateau. 
Among his other significant dis- 
coveries was one bearing on that 
much debated subject, the date of 
the Exodus from Egypt and the 
Conquest of Canaan. The Book of 
Numbers indicates that the King- 
doms of Edom and Moab were al- 
ready established when Israe|! 
wished to pass through their terri- 
tory, and Glueck has discovered 
that these kingdoms were not es- 
tablished before the 13th century. 
This would mean that the events 
described in Numbers 20 ff. must 
have taken place after 1300 (sce 
B.A. 111.3). It has been argued by 
those who believe that the Exodus 
took place about 1440 B.C. that the 
Edomites and Moabites could well 
have been in the country, living a 
nomadic existence, long before the 
13th century, and still not leave 
traces which the archaeologist -could 
find in the form of settled villages. 
This is true, but the trouble is that 
a number of such villages are me! 
tioned in Numbers so that we dl 
assume that the people were living 
in them. A further difficulty with 
Glueck’s discovery is that a town 
may not reveal the complete history 
of its occupation by the fragments 
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of pottery on its slopes. Thus, it is 
stated, these discoveries in Trans- 
jordan may not tell the whole story. 
Yet it must be remembered that 
Glueck’s conclusions are based, not 
upon a single site, but upon careful 
study of scores of sites, all of which 
present the same picture. It thus 
appears that we may have here an- 
other fact to guide us in the per- 
plexing welter of theories regard- 
ing the Conquest of Canaan. 

During the course of his explora- 
tions in Moab and Edom Glueck 
found time to excavate Ezion-geber, 
the site of which he had discovered, 
and Khirbet et-Tannur where he 
found a well preserved Nabataean 
temple of the time of Jesus (B.A. 
1.1). Subsequently, he turned his 
attention to northern Transjordan, 
and during the last year to the Jor- 
dan Valley. His interesting account 
of the latter in this issue gives a 
hint as to the importance of his 
work in these areas. 


Archaeologists are beginning to 
turn their attention to the post-war 


period. In July an informal con- 
ference of Near Eastern archaeolo- 
gists was held at the American 
School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem. Dr. Glueck was the 
Chairman of the Conference, and 
was also elected Chairman of the 
Temporary Executive Committee 
which was named to carry out the 
resolutions decided upon. Among 
the matters discussed was the de- 
sirability of securing uniform laws 
in Near Eastern countries to govern 

xcavations. In Palestine intelligent 
laws have both controlled and en- 
‘ouraged excavations, but in other 
‘ountries this has not been the case. 
he desirability of a Council for 

ear Eastern Archaeology and of 

master archaeological plan for the 

xt five or ten years was also dis- 

issed, and plans were laid for the 


formation of such a Council. 

An increasing number of confer- 
ences of this sort is certainly need- 
ed. Archaeological investigation is 
of international concern, and should 
be subject to some degree of inter- 
national cooperation and regulation. 
A survey of archaeological publica- 
tions would indicate that what is 
needed more than anything else is 
a more uniform and rigid super- 
vision in order that a higher stand- 
ard of scientific work be carried on 
in both excavation and publication. 
It is a sobering fact that once a city 
has been excavated the facts to be 
learned from it are forever de- 
stroyed if incompetence and care- 
lessness have prevented their being 
seen and understood. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Among the new books of inter- 
est to the followers of Biblical ar- 
age 4 we may mention first C. 

McCown’s The Ladder of Pro- 
pedi in Palestine: A Story of Ar- 
chaeological Adventure (Harper 
& Bros., 387 pages, $3.50). The 
first chapter describes how archae- 
ologists, good and bad, go about 
their work. The rest of the book 
concerns itself with the story of 
Palestinian excavations and the de- 
scription of the most important dis- 
coveries made by each. The author 
begins with the Stone Age and pro- 
vides the reader with a fine descrip- 
tion in short space of the search for 
prehistoric man in Palestine. This 
search has been exceedingly pro- 
ductive, for the Holy Land is now 
one of the great centers of this 
search. The last third of the book 
describes the discoveries in the New 
Testament and subsequent periods, 
something usually neglected in a 
book of this type. Excellent illus- 
trations, interesting anecdotes, and 
a good bibliography should also be 
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mentioned. 


Among the technical works is the 
long awaited final volume of the 
Tell Beit Mirsim (Biblical Kirjath- 
sepher or Debir) excavations by 
W. F. Albright. It is published as 
the double Vol. 21-22 of the Annual 
of the American Schools of Orient- 
al Research ($4.00). The discover- 
ies at this site were not spectacular. 
In fact, to one accustomed to the 
magnificent buildings, statues, re- 
liefs of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
they would appear at first glance to 
be most unexciting and almost 
trivial. Yet Tell Beit Mirsim is one 
of the most important sites ever 
excavated in Palestine, and this for 
two reasons. One is that it was 
destroyed so frequently during the 
2000 years of its history that the 
strata of the mound were many and 
well preserved. This coupled with 
the unusual care and keen observa- 
tion of the excavator has made it a 


model site for the dating of other 


discoveries elsewhere. A _ second 
reason is that the reports of the 
excavations are more than the de- 
scription of a single town, but an 
analysis of other sites’ and other 
discoveries as well. Everything il- 
lustrative of the discoveries at the 
single site is treated. For the tech- 
nical student of Palestinian arch- 
aeology, then, these works are basic 
material. 

Another important book has been 
published in England: Crowfoot, 
Kenyon, and Sukenik, The Build- 
ings of Samaria, describing the re- 
sults of the excavations of the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund at the 
capital of North Israel. Few copies 
have reached this country thus far. 

For those interested in Canaan- 
ite mythology Cyrus H. Gordon has 
published a popular book entitled 
The Loves and Wars of Baal and 
Anat (Princeton University Press, 


47 pages, $1.50). The author gives 
a translation of the longer passages 
which can be translated of the Ras 
Shamra texts (see B.A. II.1). 
Canaanite religion and mythology 
was well known to the Israelites 
(see B.A. VI.1), and to gain an 
understanding of the nature of Is- 
raelite religion it is necessary to 
study it first of all against the 
Canaanite background. The study 
of the Ras Shamra texts is begin- 
ning to open up that background in 
a way that promises great reward, 
though far more needs to be done 
for the general reader and for the 
scholar as well. This book marks a 
beginning in that direction. 

One of the objects in Canaanite 
religious practice was a small plaque 
on which was modelled the figure 
of a woman (see B.A. V1.1, Fig. 6) 
This has generally been assumed to 
represent the goddess of fertility 
Since most Canaanite homes seem 
to have had one or more of them, 
it has been thought that the reason 
lay in the realm of religious magic 
Just as many people today believe 
firmly in “good luck” charms of one 
sort or another, so the Canaanites 
may have believed that possession 
of these symbols of the power that 
produced fertility might work fer- 
tility in them. Israelites also seemed 
to believe in this sort of thing. 
judging from the number of such 
objects found in their houses (see 
B.A. VI.1, Fig. 7). James B 
Pritchard’s monograph, Palestinian 
Figurines in Relation to Certain 
Goddesses Known Through Litera 
ture (New Haven, American Ori- 
ental Society, 99 pages, $1.75) is a 
careful study of this problem, as- 
sembling the facts upon which our 
conclusions are to be drawn. This 
study could well be taken as a 
model for others on related sub- 
jects, for they are badly needed. 
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THE WRITING OF AN OLD TESTAMENT BOOK 
J. Philip Hyatt 


Vanderbilt University School of Religion 


When a modern author begins to write a book, he sits down at his 
desk and writes on paper with pencil, or pen and ink, or typewriter. He may 
be affluent enough to have a secretary; if so, he dictates directly to her or 
him, or uses a dictaphone. Later the secretary transcribes the dictation on 
a typewriter. Ultimately, the work is printed on a press, bound, and issued 
as a book. 

Did you ever wonder how the author of an Old Testament book did 
his work? We do not mean to inquire concerning the mental and spiritual 
processes involved, but the physical process of writing and the materials 
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Fig. 4. Ancient Egyptian tax-collecting scribes. Village officials are being brought in for pay- 
ment of delinquent taxes, of which the scribes (on the right) have lists and for which 
they give receipts. Most of the scribes write while squatting, holding a sheet of papyrus 
in one hand and pen in the other, but two scribes write at desks. Above five of the 
scribes is the hieroglyphic sign meaning “‘scribe,’’ which is the picture of the ancient 
scribal kit. (Relief from the tomb of Ti at Sakkara, dating from the middle of the third 
millennium B.C. From Erman, Aegyptem, p. 148.) 

employed. Thanks to archaeological discoveries and a few hints here and 

there in the Bible itself, we can give a fairly complete answer to the above 

question. The answer will show that an ancient author’s procedure was not 


as different from that of a modern author as you may have imagined. 


THE FIRST EDITION OF JEREMIAH’S BOOK 

The thirty-sixth chapter of Jeremiah gives us an account of the way 
in which that prophet composed the first edition of his work. There we 
read that Jeremiah was commanded of God to take a “book-roll” and write 
upon it all the words which God had spoken to him up to that time, 604 B.C. 
Thereupon the prophet summoned Baruch, his secretary, and dictated to 
him the messages he had received, and “Baruch wrote from the mouth of 
Jeremiah all the words of Jehovah which He had spoken unto him, on a 
book-roll” (vs. 4). Baruch was sent to read this roll in the temple, and 
subsequently it was read to an assembly of Judaean princes. When asked 
by them how the book was written, Baruch said, “With his mouth he 
| Jeremiah] recited unto me all these words, and I wrote them on a book 
with ink” (vs. 18). Still later it was read to the king by a man named 
Yehudi, but the monarch was displeased with its contents and had it de- 
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stroyed. In vss. 22-23 we read: “The king was sitting in the winter quar- 
ters in the ninth month, and the fire of a brazier was burning before him. 
And it came to pass, as Yehudi would read three or four columns, he 
would cut it [the roll] with a pen-knife*and throw it into the fire which 
was on the brazier, until the whole roll was’*consumed.”’ After the destruc- 
tion of this first edition, the prophet dictated a second edition to Baruch, 
making a number of additions. 

This is the clearest and most complete Biblical account of the pro- 
cedure followed in writing an Old Testament book, and we may assume 
that it was generally used in the writing of other books. Of course, we 
cannot be certain that all were written in the same manner, but the method 
would not have varied greatly. 





WRITING WAS A LEARNED PROFESSION 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this account is that the prophet 
did not actually write down his own book, but dictated it to Baruch. Per 
haps, then, Jeremiah himself was unable to read and write. This need not 
surprise us, for in the ancient Orient in general the knowledge of writing 
was not widespread, but was confined to a small class. The rate of literac) 
was undoubtedly very low. Even kings apparently could not usually read 
and write, for the Assyrian monarch, Ashurbanipal, boasts in his annals 
that he had learned “all the art of writing.” The knowledge of writing wa: 
generally a prerogative of the priesthood. This may have been the case i 
Israel, but there is no indication that Baruch was a priest; it is likely thai 
there was a professional class of scribes outside the ranks of the priesthood 
Certainly the great majority of people could neither read nor write. Those 
who had occasion to “sign” their names frequently to legal and commercia! 
documents owned seals with which they made impressions on such docu 
ments. Many probably only made an X mark like the modern illiterate ; 
the Hebrew word for “signature” is taw, the letter T which in ancient 
script looked like our X (see Job 31:35; cf. Ezekiel 9). 

Several Hebrew words may be translated “scribe” or “secretary,” but 
the most common one is sofer. There are many indications in the Old 
Testament that the soferim (plural of sofer) did a great deal more than 
serve as stenographers or amanuenses, and occupied positions of authorit: 
and power. The Royal Scribe (sofer ham-melek) was more than privat: 
secretary to the king, but served virtually as Secretary of State. In post 
exilic times the soferim acquired more and more authority and power, and 
subsequently developed into the “scribes” (scholars and interpreters 01 
the Law) of the New Testament. 

The education of a Hebrew scribe probably involved a long period o/ 
study, especially in those countries which employed cuneiform, a compli 
cated and difficult system of writing. Palestinian scribes wrote the easier 
Hebrew, but some of them doubtless also were able to employ cuneifori 
and had to know Aramaic as well as Hebrew. In Babylonia and Syria, 
scribal schools were frequently attached to temples, and this may have bee: 
true also in Palestine. At Ras Shamra in Syria, excavators uncovered nea 
the temple the remains of a large building which was both library an« 
scribal school. 


MATERIALS ON WHICH SCRIBES WROTE 
Papyrus was probably the material on which Baruch wrote the words 
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dictated by Jeremiah. This is not stated, but certainly the material was 
perishable and could be burned in a brazier. It was not clay, and probably 
not leather nor vellum. The latter materials, made of animal skins, would 
have been somewhat difficult to cut with a penknife and to burn, and the 
odor produced would have been well-nigh intolerable. 

Many inscriptions of Old Testament times have been found, but no 
Biblical manuscripts. There are many reasons for thinking, however, that 
most of the Old Testament books were written on papyrus, and thai this 
was the commonest form of writing material employed in Palestine from 
the time of the Hebrew Conquest down to the end of the composition of 
the Old Testament. While some papyrus manuscripts of Christian times 





g. 5. A portion of a war relief of Tiglath-pileser I!!! from Calah (Nimrud) in Assyria. At the 
left an Assyrian officer reads from a tablet his notes of the booty taken from a town 
which has just been captured. In front of him are two scribes who write as he reads. 
The one on the right holds in his left hand a roll-of papyrus (or leather) on which he 
is writing with a pen held in his right hand. The other holds in his left hand a thick clay 
tablet on which he has been writing in cuneiform (see Fig. 8). Note that he is pictured 
as just having lifted his stylus from the tablet as he pauses in his writing. (From Hall, 
Babylonian and Assyrian Sculpture in the British Museum, pl. 26). 

ive been uncovered in southern Palestine, the climate of the country is 

enerally so damp that most of the papyri long ago perished. However, the 

earliest fragment of the Old Testament known, containing the Ten Com- 
iandments and the Shema (Deut. 6:4-5), is of papyrus. It was found in 
Bypt, and may be dated about 100 B.C.' An indication of the early use 
f papyrus is the discovery at Lachish of a clay seal impression of the 
ixth century B.C. which still had on its back the marks of the fibre of the 
apyrus document to which it had once been affixed. 


Eeypt is the land in which writing on papyrus was first practiced, 






See W. F. Albright, Journal of Biblical Senate LVI (1937) pp. 145-176. 
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and in that country, with its favorable climate, tons of papyrus s have been 
discovered in modern times, wrapped in mummies of men and crocodiles. 
deposited in tombs, and especially thrown out in waste heaps. In the land 
of the Nile this writing material was used as early as the third millenniun 
B.C., and we may presume that it was introduced into Syria and Palestin: 
during the course of the second millennium B.C. 

Papyrus is made from the stalks of a reed, cyperus papyrus, which i1 
ancient times grew in the Nile delta, in Italy, and in India. It may als: 
have grown in Palestine ; the present writer has seen papyrus plants around 
Lake Huleh in northern Palestine. The manner in which writing material 
was made from this plant is not exactly known, and the description give 
by Pliny (Nat. Hist. xiii, 12) not only contains some obscurities but it: 
correctness has been doubted by some modern scholars. The method may 
however, have been about as follows: After removal of the rind, the sten 
of the plant was cut longitudinally into thin strips with a knife. (It wa: 
the stem rather than the pith which was used, in all likelihood.) Some o 
the strips were then laid vertically upon a board, and across these anothe 
layer was placed at right angles. The upper surface then became the “rig! 
side” (recto) on which writing was done, and the lower surface the “bac! 
side” (verso) which was generally not written upon. The papyrus wa 
then moistened with water. Whether glue was used or not is a debate: 
subject ; some scholars believe that glutinous matter in the strips was dis 
solved by water, while others (with much less probability) have advance: 
the view that Nile water itself contained a glutinous substance. At an 
rate, the sheets were finally hammered out and dried in the sun. Roug! 
places were rubbed down with ivory, pumice-stone, or the like. 

When finished the papyrus could be used either as single sheets o 
as rolls, which were made by pasting single sheets together. The length o 
the roll naturally depended upon the length of the writing, but rolls wer 
usually not longer than thirty feet; in Egypt, however, a few rolls longe: 
than a hundred feet have been found. Isaiah 8:1 tells of the prophet’ 
writing upon a great gillayon; this may be the Hebrew word for a singh: 
sheet of papyrus. Sheets were used for many everyday purposes, but 
book or long document was written on a roll, the name for which was 
megillah or megillat-sefer. The latter is the technical name for a book-rol! 
and is used in Jeremiah 36. Each roll was divided into columns, for whic! 
the Hebrew is delet. This word properly means “door”; it has been sug 
gested that it was derived from the name for a single wooden tablet. Severa! 
rolls could be stored together in a large pot, the “earthen vessel” of Jer 
32:14 (which refers, it may be remarked, to deeds written on papyrus 
rather than on clay, as many scholars still think). 

Egyptian reliefs (Fig. 4) show how a scribe wrote on papyrus. Ordi- 
narily he stood or sat with an unsupported papyrus sheet or roll in his left 
hand, and wrote with the pen in his right hand. In some cases, he sat at : 
desk, on which might be piled numerous papyrus-rolls that looked lik 
modern college diplomas. The scribe on the right in Fig. 5 is ready t 
write on papyrus (or, possibly, leather). 

Other writing materials were used in ancient Palestine. Animal skin 
were doubtless used as they were in many other lands of the ancient East 
Leather was employed at an early time. For example, an Egyptian tom! 
inscription of the Eighteenth Dynasty (fifteenth-fourteenth centuries B.C. 
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/| : i psec 
states that laws were written on rolls of leather, and documents of this 
en material of the fifth century B.C. written in Aramaic by Persian officials in 

S. Egypt have recently been found. Parchment or vellum was apparently not 

Ta manufactured until about 200 B.C. Leather is made of tanned animal hides, 

n while parchment or vellum is treated with limewater and refined much 

x more than leather (vellum, properly speaking, is made only of calfskin). 

No early writing on animal skins has been found in the Holy Land. 
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r Fic. 6. An Ancient Syrian (Aramaean) scribe before King Bar-rekub of Sam‘al in no-thern Syria. 

The scribe carries under his arm a diptychon ‘two wooden tablets bound together), and 
1s in his left hand a “‘scribal kit,’ consisting of a long piece of wood prepared to hold the 
reed pens and possessing a recess for mixing ink (see Fig. 9). (From Koldewey, Aus- 
grabungen in Sendschirli, Vol. |V, p. 346.) 
1- Wooden tablets also were employed. Ezekiel 37:16 speaks of writing 
it 01 wood, but whether this means on wooden tablets or sticks is not clear. 

é p =the tablet (/uach) on which Isaiah was instructed to write (30:8) may 
x hove been of wood. Assyrian and Syrian reliefs picture scribes who seem 
. t. be holding wooden tablets (Fig. 6). It is likely that in Old Testament 

d.vs only double leaves (diptychoi) were used, not a number of wooden 
1s tarlets found together which eventually gave rise to the codex, the familiar 
t modern book form.2 Wax-covered wooden tablets seem not to have been 





I = rene m ° 


2 see C. C. McCown, The Biblical Archaeologist Vi (1943) pp. 23-24,, and fig. 5 for illustra- 
ons of wooden tablets (nos. 4-6). 
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used before Graeco-Roman times. 


Potsherds (that is, pieces of broken pottery) were used in ancient 
Palestine as a writing material. Many of these have been found in archaeo- 
logical excavations. The largest number comes from Samaria. Here wer 
uncovered more than sixty inscribed potsherds which were receipts for 
taxes of oil and wine paid to the king in the eighth century B.C. Twenty- 
one ostraca were found at Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir), most of them being 
letters written to the commandant of that city shortly before its fall in th 
early sixth century B.C. (see Fig. 7). One was found at Ophel, the south 
eastern hill of Jerusalem, and a few at other places. 


Ostraca were not suitable for the writing of Biblical books, but the 
may well have been used for the writing down of prophetic saying: 
proverbs, and the like, which eventually became incorporated into book: 
It would not be wholly surprising if archaeologists should some day u 
cover small portions of prophetic books, or even other Old Testament 
works, written down (or dictated) by the prophets, their disciples, ancient 
wise men, or others. 


Ostraca were doubtless cheaper than papyrus, and might be compare: 
with modern notebook paper. They were employed mainly for letters, brief 
memoranda, receipts, and other documents requiring only small spac 
Fortunately they are of imperishable material and have survived even in 
the Palestinian climate. The type of script used on them is usually a flowing 
script of the kind which would have been developed from frequent writing 
on papyrus and leather. 


Clay tablets have been found in the Holy Land. They are the kind of 
writing material widely used, and first developed, in Mesopotamia. Many 
of the Amarna Letters of cir. 1400 B.C., found in Egypt, were written in 
Palestine, as their contents clearly indicate. At Eglon and Taanach in 
Palestine were found letters on clay tablets from the period. The languae 
usually written on such tablets was the Accadian cuneiform, but at Bet!i- 
shemesh was discovered a tablet inscribed in the alphabetic language of 
Ugarit (Ras Shamra). 


Clay tablets were written on by impressing a stylus upon the soft clay 
and then drying the tablet in the sun or baking it in an oven. A few tablets 
were found in Mesopotamia which contain both cuneiform characters and 
Aramaic written with pen and ink. It is not probable, however, that clay 
was widely used by the Hebrews, for it was not well adapted to their 
language and script. Only a few tablets of the time after the Hebrew 
Conquest have been found in Palestine. A good descriptoin of the way in 
which clay tablets were made may be found by the reader in Chiera, They 
Wrote on Clay, Chapter 2. 


Moses is reported to have written the Ten Commandments on tablets 
jof stone, and there are a few other references to writing on stone in the 
Old Testament (e. g. Deut. 27:2; Jos. 8:30-32; Job 19:24). Inscriptions 
have been found in the Holy Land made upon stone and upon various 
kinds of metal. Many inscribed seals made of various hard stones are 
known. None of these materials would have been used, however, for writ- 


ing works of literature. 
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ANCIENT PENS AND INK 


The pen (‘et) used by the Hebrew scribe was usually made of reed. 
No examples have been discovered in Palestine, but Egyptian and Assyrian 
reliefs contain representations of them, and a few examples have been 
preserved in Egypt. 

Writing on papyrus was done with a reed-pen which was made almost 
into a brush, perhaps by chewing the end of the pen until the fibres were 
softened and loosened. With this brush-like tip the scribe almost painted 
the letters or signs. It was only when parchment offered a hard writing 
surface that the sharp-pointed split pen, resembling our modern pen, came 
into use. 

For writing on clay tablets, on which the signs were impressed, the 
stylus was made from a reed and given a square or three-cornered tip. 





7. Lachish letter No. IV. This letter, written with pen and ink on a broken piece of pottery, 
appears to have been sent from a field officer to the commander of the Judean army 
in the Lachish area, and probably dates from the summer or autumn of 589 B.C., shortly 
before the complete collapse of Judah before the powerful Babylonian army. Among other 
things the officer says that he is watching for the signals of Lachish according to in- 
structions for he cannot see Azekah (the next border fortress to the north). is may 
hint that the letter’s date is approximately the same as that of the situation described 
in Jeremiah 34:7. Baruch’s writing must have looked very much like this. (Courtesy of 
the Welicome-Marston Research Expedition to the Near East.) 


) 


The individual wedges were made by impressing the clay with one corner 
of the tip at an oblique angle. The upper end of the stylus was sometimes 
round, with which circles could be made if necessary. Archaeologists have 
not uncovered objects which can, with certainty, be identified with the 
icient stylus, although some objects of stone or metal may have been 
ich. However, the modern scholar can make a stylus and produce a cunei- 
rm inscription which looks almost exactly like the ancient one (Fig. 8). 

Writing upon stone and other hard surfaces must have been done 
th a chisel, of the kind referred to in Job 19:24 as “an iron pen” (cf. 
r. 17:1). Archaeologists have not found any objects in Palestine which 
n be definitely identified as such. 

The ink (deyo) used by the ancient Hebrew scribe was usually black. 
he scribe made his ink by mixing soot or lampblack with an aqueous 
lution of gum. The chief ingredient was apparently carbon. Chemical 
sts made upon the letters of Lachish showed the possible presence also 
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of iron.? It is thought that oak-galls (which would furnish iron and tannin 
and copperas may have also been used in making th: ink of these letter: 
In Egypt red ink was frequently employed for the introductory words o 
a paragraph (a custom from which came ultimately our word “rubric” 
and the Egyptian scribe is often shown with two pens be‘iind his ear. Th: 
red ink was made by using a red iron oxide instead of carbon. 


THE SCRIBE’S KIT 
In Ezekiel 9:2, 3, 11 occurs the Hebrew words keset has-sofer, usuall 
translated ‘‘writer’s inkhorn”, the object which was on the loins of the ma: 
clothed in linen who was commanded to go through Jerusalem and mak 


Fig. 8. A modern scholar writes on a clay tablet with a stylus. This modern imitation of 
ancient clay tablet, which has been both written upon and sealed with an ancient sea! 
shows how the ancient scribe must have impressed cuneiform (wedge-shaped) characté 
upon soft clay with a reed stylus. (Photo E. R. Lacheman) 

an X-mark upon the foreheads of certain people. This word is equivale: 

to the Egyptian word gsty, the name of the scribe’s kit or outfit which 

well-known from reliefs and surviving examples. According to Breasted, 
the Hebrew word was borrowed from Egypt,* and so it is likely that tl 
object used by the Israelite scribe was very much like those found in Egypt. 

The earliest reliefs (from the Old Kingdom) show the scribe carrying over 

his shoulder or in one hand the kit composed of a jar of water, his re¢ 

pens in a protecting case, and a little wooden palette for mixing ink. -' 

picture of this scribal outfit became the hieroglyphic sign for ‘‘writing, 1 

write, scribe” (see Fig. 4, the sign over the shoulder of nearly every scribe 

In later times this outfit was simplified and streamlined. The small palette 

block, with two circular recesses for mixing red and black ink, was lengtl- 

ened to furnish room for the reed pens, and the water jar was disconnecte 





3. A. Lewis in Lachish 1 (Oxford, 1938) pp. 188-195. 
4. American Journal of Semitic Languages XXX!! (1915-16) pp. 246-247. 
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from the palette (Fig. 9). In all probability we should chaniane the shesee 
keset has-sofer in Ezekiel not as “inkhorn”, but as “scribal kit”, and we 
may conjecture that the object looked very much like those pictured in 
Fig. 9 or held by the scribe in Fig. 6. 

A scribe needed other utensils in his work, but he did not usually carry 
them around with him. A “scribe’s knife” or penknife (ta‘ar has-sofer in 
Jer. 36:23) was necessary for cutting the papyrus sheets or rolls as occasion 








9. Three Egyptian ‘Scribe Nits’’. Note the pens, and also the receptacles in which the paint 
was mixed. At the top is a writing board. (The Berlin Museum) 


ight require, and for sharpening the reed pen after the split-point type 
me into vogue. Erasing was probably not done with a knife but with a 
onge. In Palestine many examples of knives have been found; it may be 
it some of the smallest ones were used as scribe’s knives. The ancient 
riter sometimes needed a ruler (probably of wood) for scoring lines on 
pyrus or animal skins, and also a pumice-stone or similar object for 
oothing papyrus. The ancient scribe doubtless kept these objects and 
hers in his “office” and carried with him only his keset, the ancient 
uivalent of a modern fountain pen, and the necessary “paper”’ 


Although we do not possess any of the original manuscripts of the 
‘id Testament, and it is very unlikely that any will ever come to light, we 
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are able to look at and study the many inscriptions found in I adenine whic 
show us what the finished work of an ancient Hebrew scribe looked like. 
Fig. 7 is an ostracon of Lachish written in the early sixth century B.C 
near the end of Jeremiah’s lifetime. Baruch’s writing must have looke« 
very much like the writing of this ostracon. Hebrew scribes before th 
exile employed a script generally known as “Old Canaanite”. This is 
apparently a lineal descendant of the alphabetic script in which wer 
written the Serabit inscriptions of cir. 1800 B.C. found near the traditiona 
site of Mt. Sinai. The so-called square Hebrew characters came into us 
after the exile, and from them developed the letters used in printing moder 
Hebrew books. 


COMMUNICATION TO OWNERS OF CUNEIFORM OBJECTS 


During the last fifty years Mesopotamian antiquities, both 
inscribed clay tablets and archaeological objects, notably seal 
cylinders, have been brought to this country in considerable num- 
bers. They are scattered over all the country in libraries, museums, 
and in the hands of private collectors. All these pietes are source 
material for the political and cultural history of the Ancient 
Orient. Experience has shown that among them are unique pieces 
of great scientific value. It seems time that these documents should 
be made accessible to science. For this purpose it is planned to 
conduct a survey and to compile a union list of all this material. 
As a preparatory step, all those who own such objects, even if 
only a few, are herewith invited to communicate with: 

Albrecht Goetze or Ferris J. Stephens 
Sabylonian Collection 
Yale University Library 
New Haven, Conn. 





